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effected, is adequate to this purpose, since the difference of the total weight of the (impure) deposit, and of the metal found on analysis, would represent the NO3 of. the salt. But the circumstances are so disadvantageous that no satisfactory result could be looked for without an extraordinary, and perhaps impossible, perfection of manipulation. A direct test for nitric acid is not applicable; but at a sufficiently high temperature the silver nitrate would be decomposed, so that the loss of weight incurred on heating to redness (after previous thorough drying at, say, 160° C.) would represent the N03. Unfortunately this method is difficult to carry out thoroughly without injury to the platinum basins, inasmuch as silver and platinum begin to alloy at a red heat. But an exposure for five minutes to a heat just short of redness does not seriously damage the basins, and appears to be nearly, if not quite, sufficient to drive off the last traces of NO3. With a pure nitrate depositing solution, and with the treatment for elimination of the salt presently to be described, there was sometimes no loss on heating (Table II.), but perhaps more often the balance indicated a loss of one or two-tenths of a milligram. With respect to the interpretation of this, it is difficult to say whether or not it ought to be regarded as due to traces of salt retained in spite of all the washings. If so, the true weight of deposit is smaller still by nearly twice the apparent loss; but it is very possible that there may be traces of grease liable to be burnt off at a red heat,, so that the loss in question cannot with confidence be attributed to nitrate. On this account the real amount, of the deposit remains somewhat uncertain to nearly half a milligram.
With respect to the procedure best adapted to eliminate the salt from the pores of the deposit, it is evident that the difficulty is to cause any displacement of the liquid in the interior. It was thought that this object might to some extent be attained by rapid alternations of temperature, and for this purpose the basins were (after thorough rinsing) passed backwards and forwards between cold and boiling distilled water. Recourse was had also to soaking in alcohol, somewhat diluted. Still wet with the alcohol, the basins were plunged into boiling water with the idea of promoting disturbance inside the cavities of the deposit. After a course of treatment of this kind the basins were filled and allowed to stand over night so as to give free play to diffusion. They were then rinsed a few times, and placed in the air closet to be dried at 160° C.
§ 19. In order to meet the difficulty of the alloying of silver and platinum at a temperature high enough to decompose with certainty the last traces of silver nitrate, we made, at the suggestion of Professor Dewar, several attempts to replace platinum by silver bowls. One evident objection to the silver is the impossibility of removing the deposit with nitric